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READERS of accounts of savage tribes or savage
customs, can usually scent ahead the trail of blood
across the page.
Whatever the occasion that is being described, the
reader feels sure that before the tale is done some wretched
goat or other animal is " for it," usually under circumstan-
ces the mere record of which produces a feeling of nausea.
And yet, when one meets individuals of the tribe, they
are often cheery, kindly, and human enough. The writer
has known a native turn his head away while a wounded
gazelle was being put out of its pain, and a native woman
burst into tears when an accident to a camel necessitated
its being shot.
Why then is every milestone of native life spluttered
with the blood of a publicly-butchered animal ?
The people of the Northern Sudan are by no means
vegetarians; they like a meat diet regularly, if not daily.
In the bigger towns a profusion of butchers have sprung
up, in whom a well-developed desire for profit and a dis-
inclination for steady labour seem to supply the necessary
qualifications for their trade.
The vast majority of the people, however, do not live
in the towns, and among them animals are slaughtered
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